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3 Captain Basil Hall, whose memory in this 
try js not much venerated for his book on 
nerica, but whose excuse as given by himself 

» a friend was sufficiently clear—viz: that 
Rohe wrote for a frigate,” or, in other Words, to 
e the powers that were, and thus ‘obtain 

i mmand—has just published i in London a very, 


Beeriaining, singular, and interesting volume, ; 
pichy. in its way, may almost compare with} 


delightful and graphic “ Fragments of Voy-{ 
and Travels,” perused with so much satis- 

fion by the readers of this Library in a 
yolume. Its title is * Schloss Hairfield, 

a s Winter in Lower: Styria,” and it contains 
” paccount of the residence of the author and 
it’ family for several months at the castle of 
Countess Purgstall, in the Austrian pros 
designated | in the titlke—a province hittle 
«. by traveling book-makers... The coun 


Sale 


was no ordintry person, and she has fetid 


Hall a biographer always self-com- 
i is true, but always entertaining. 
Andy - was. originally.a Scotswoman, who, 
pe sarsago,-had married an Austrian noble- 
“mat ad-ever since resided in that coun- 
yi lier life furnishes a touching romance, 
eh as@real ‘life “can alone supply. While 
or in Italy, eur author received an invi- 
‘to visit.the countess et her castle ; he 
nd ‘ier society so cheerful, and the presence 
pf his family so necessary to her in her declin- 
‘state, that they continued to linger on till 
Meath put.a period to her extraordinary career. 
‘She was of the noble family of Cranstoun, and 
fesely allied to what Captain Hall calls “ the 
fstocracy of talent,” which flourished in 
net Eee a sister married to Dugald 
wart;.and being herself a-person of uncom- 
mon attainments. Sir Walter. Scott was: her 
hate’ friend ;-she -mixed in the choicest 
jety, and was among the first to discover the 
alent genius of the great bard and novelist, 
("md to encourage its. very earliest efforts, as 
Well as to furnish the portrait of Diana Vernon 
i Rob Roy. 
E AMictios and bereavement had left her little 
B enjoy, except reminiscences. of*the past ; 
soning known Captain -F PS" fatter, the 
mate Sir James ‘Hall, she was naturally anxious 
W'see his son, who arrived at the castle in tlfe 
Hulumn of 1834, when he learns that, during 
@ee war waged by Napoleon against mea 
M™ husband was taken prisoner andied, leav- 
Mga son, an only child, who survived him but 
Every few years, Lawsuits now assailed the 
Widow, and she had great difficulty in establigh- 
er title to the -property settled upon her. 
». S—PaRT 11.—avGusT 23, 1836. 


. 


-, She we now (says me (oaye Captain tein. Hall, by tbive, 
sive. -bereavements, left quite alone in a forei 7 
and, having lost every being who was dear to her, she 
appears to have had scarcely any other object,: whilst 
she remained in the world, but to cherish the ‘remem. 
brance of those who were gone,—to feed her grief, in 
short, rather than overcome it, In this spirit, accord. 
ingly, she permitted nothing to be changed in the castle 
Every article of furniture stood exactly in its old place 
not a walk amongst the grounds was altered—not a tree 
cut down—not a bouk shifted in the library ; so that the 
castle of Hainfeld, and all its old inmates,.all its old 
usages, went on—or, rather, went not on, but remained 
as if arrested by the frost of its mistress’s grief—in the 
ery position they occupied at the period.of that last 
and crowning disaster, her son’s death, which obliterated 
pthe house of “Purgstall. , 


Notwithstanding this interesting lady had 
been long a martyr to a complication of dis- 
eases, the original strength of her hind had. 
sustained her under all her misfortunes, and 
her faculties were unimpaired. Unlike Lady 
Hester Stanhope, her intellect was unclouded ; 
and we are thus. introduced to her almost as an 
old-acquaiptance and friend:— ¢ 


“I should have mentioned that, at mad pos e fit 
jsaw thé-countess, she~had been thtce! 
whole years—to the very bed on Which here son had ex- 
pired ge rae years before; and from which, as*she 
said with too much appearance of truth, she herself’ 
could heveg*hope to rise-again. 
plaints hdd.not.attacked her eyes nor her hands, so that 

she could both read and writes Neither was she in the 
least ‘deaf; and her powers of speech’ were perfect,— 
that is to.say, her articulation was perfect ; for, as to 
her language, it was made up of a strange ‘confusion of 
tongues. ‘The most obvious and predominant of all'was 
good honest Scotish, or rather classical English with a 


F ortanately, her.com- 


— 


i ae Walt 
ample store of anecdotes; and these. 
wardly, but. always. so- appropriately, ‘aaty 
have thought sometimes they were miade 
purpose of illustrating. the subjec 
Yet, in spite of this boundless fertility, her 
was: merely sprinkled: with cased not overloaded — 
ith them, ‘like en over-plummed pl ng? as 
was remarked of.@ famous, story-teller, «no 
particular wish 0 talky-however 5. for. she ted in. 
nothing more than in hearing the-®pinions of. 
and she the rare mete showing, 
said, that.she was speaking for the sakeiof, the 
and for that of the person she was addressing; sathery 
than for the sake of advaneing any-notions of pao 
Nor was'there ever.the least:show of heat or impationes. . 
in her discourse, except whon she was défending some, 
friend, er expressing her contempt of some unworthy,’ 
personage, or. questionable bondtinek which she the 
it right to expose. 
the course of this nafAtive shall have occastd 
to describe more particularly the Mature of the Htere> 
course which gradually established, itself between this. 
extraordinary uld lad and the various meimbers of my. 
?| family ; for she engaged almost all oar time and atten- 
tion, and won the warm affections of the whole party, 
from our grave selves do} my little boy, only a cau 
old, who, with bis Bed te pany, hours: 
jot eregy day Ayer : 
Daily sinking to i 8, 
family became essential to. her comfort, and 
they lingered month after month—prompted by 
humanity as well as affection to contribute to 
her enjoyments, and finally soothing her dying. 
hours in March, 1835. The 22d of that month. 
she was firmly persuaded would: find hero - 
more: “ My husband,” she said, * expired’on 
that day four-and-twenty years ago; and on that 


+ 


~ 





strong Scotish accent. Along with this was mixed a 
certain portion of German, chiefly in idiom, but oft 
ih actual words—so that we were at first occasionally 
puzzled to know what the guod old lady would be at. 
Her Frenc),was a singular compound of all these dia-| 
lects. But in whatever language she spoke, her ideas , 
were always so clear and so well-arranged—and@ her 
choiee of words, however mispronounced, so acturate— 
that, after'we had fearned the cause*of the seeming 
confusion, we never failed to. understand her. 

“ What surprised us most, on first making the Count- 
ess Purgstall's acquaintance, was her wonderful cheef- | ¢ 
fulness. As this was evidently inherent and not the 
result of effort, and was constantly sustained, it imparted 
by reflection to all of us, young and old, a spirit of viva- 
city which invariably accompanied us while we remained 
in her room, and made those periods of the day which 
we passed by her bedside by far the most agreeable of 
the twenty-four. hours. Her conversation, like her spi- 
rits, never flagged; it ranged all over the world, and 
dealt with every possible topic under heaven. She had 
mixed in the suciety of some of the first men of the 
day, not only at home but abroad ; and, as she possessed. 
a memory of*ancommon tenacity, she could relate anec. | 
dotes by the dozen of-almost any body, one had ever 
heard of—from Bonaparte -and the Emperor Alexander 
to the péasahts of her own estate, who had campaigned 
under them or fought'against them ; or she would relate 
stories bs Walter Scott’s first essays in’ literature, 
tell-a iffer . and Goethe, or describe Haydn and, 
Mozart ‘e ry n the piano-forte. Bat it- was not 
on’ such stirring themes ‘aléne that’ she“was aint 
and instructive; every thing she suched, however tri- 
vial or uninterésting Th other har derived an agree-| the 





day I think I may safely say to you, that I shall 
die!” Notwithstanding this presentiment, she 
| appeared to improve in health and cheerfulness; 
but on jhe 20th she suddenly grew w. es 

expired on the 23d, within twenty-: 
of thestime she had herself fixeds t 
the account of the funeral, and-shall ‘ew revert! 
to the particulars respecting’ Sir Walter Scott, 

which.to-us are pot the least interesting por- 

tions of the volume. 


"“@nSatorday the funeral took place. The procession 
wus to have started from Hainfeld castle 7 noon, but 
awing to the slowness which characterises every thing 
in Austria, the preparations were. not completed, and the 
whole party under weigh, before one o'clock. ‘The body 
in its ponderous coffin, and covered with the pall and 
scutcheons, which had evidently seen many 4 
ceremony, and now hung thread-bare to the 
placed not in a hearse, but on one of the 
wagons, as they are called—just a eee fours, 
wheeled cart—drawn by four ofthe a ke 
unpretenditig eGuipage headed the process a 
followed about two- hundred men barehea rc of 
hundred women, the peasantry of fg v8 oft = 
and Marching fonr abreast, : fai 
Pater ares | alternately, fr 
‘The effect of these simple \e th pI 
oyer the hills, and tracked its-way th 
ce arg the flat valléyroF the 

Adiitional effect was 
t village churches; 





able point and useful parpyse from bogie of hand. 
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And as these hamlets lay pretty:elose to ogg another on 
the road by which we passed, for a distance-of nearly 


couple of leagues, we seldom ceased to heer one set of 


the incipient sounds of another, 


bells, before detectin 
fis and forests before us, in which 


stealing from the de 
the villages lay hid. 

“ Behind the female part of the procession came the 
carriage in which we sat, followed by about a dozen 
others, filled with the neighbouring friends of the late 
countess. : 

“In front of all, as if to lead the way, and just before 
the body, limped along the lame keeper of the castle- 
donjon, I suppose in his capacity of grand marshal ; and, 
what made the matter stranger still, he carried a huge 
lantern in one hand, with a lighted candle in it, and the 
keys of the prison in the other! As we passed through 
the villages, all the inhabitants flocked to the roadside 
to show their respect to the countess’s memory—for 
she seems ‘te have’ been equally esteemed at a distance 
as close to her own castle. Our course lay over a steep 
and very rugged, though not high range of hills, and, as 
the road, by necessity, was made to wind round the 
obstacles, we got many pleasant views of the procession, 
as it threaded its way amongst the woods. 

Besides the regular tenantry of the estate, there 
followed many hundreds of men and women, and swarms 
of children from all the adjacent villages; so that the 
whole forest through which we passed seemed alive ; 
and, as these extra. attendants upon the procession 
observed no order of march, but made short cuts over 
the knolls and across the glens, they gave to the whole 
somewhat the appearance of a wild hunting party. The 
day, fortunately, was remarkably fine, and the fresh but 
calm air of spring breathed health and beauty all around 
a scene which, however solemn in some respects, had 

ing melancholy in it. At all events, it was unlike 
test funerals, from _. unattended by almost any 
bitter regrets, and widely different from that which had 
passed over the s#me ground eighteen years before, 
when the poor afflicted countess followed her child-to 
the grave! 

“On reaching the summit of the ridge, we came full 
in sight of the noble rock and castle of Riegersburg, for 
many ages the country seat and the stronghold of the 

“Purgstall family. As we nd slowly down the 
northern side of the hills, we 
the parish church at which our solemn march was to 
end. The whole flank of the rock on which the church 
stood, was covered with people. About half way up, the 
worthy Pfarrer, surrounded by his assistant priests, met 
the body, and a halt being ordered, the followers, who 
were on foot, were sent in advance, while thoso who had 
come in carriages got out and took their station behind 
the coffin. The clergymen led the way, and though it 
appeared that a point of church etiquette prevented 
their appearing in-canonicals, they chanted prayers and 
hymns all the way tothe church, while the rest of the 
persons forming the procession sung the responses. In 
the programme of the ceremony, it was merely specified, 
amongst other. particulars which I forget, that the 
protestant friends of the deceased: were not to carry 
torches or lighted candles in their hands, and that they 
should not chant any prayers! ‘Phese were very easy 
conditions; and indeed we felt nothing but gratitude for 
the attention, the’ good taste, the absence of all bigotry 
and unworthy prejudice;—in short, the generous libe- 
rality of the Roman catholic population, throughout the 
whole proceeding.” - 


Miss Cranstoun, we have already said, was 
the friend of Sir Walter Scott, and appearg to 
have been his confidante in a love affair; by 
her aid the youthful poet was first introduced 
to the public in print: 


“Unfortunately, the lady to whom he was attached 
discouraged his suit, or, at all events, her family did; 
and in his distress he naturally made Miss Cranstoun 
his confidantg, and he found in her both sympathy and 
assistance. Her co-operation on this occasion, it is true, 

_led eventually to nothing, su far as the immediate object 
aimed at was concerned; but it furnished, accidentally, 
an interesting and perhaps an important incident in the 
literary history of the humble youth, who, while his 
generous friend shortly afterwards banished herself, and 
was lost sight of, speedily rose to be the legitimate 
monarch of modern literature. 

“About the year1793, Burger's extraordinary poem 
ef Leonora found its way to Scotland; and it happened 
that a translation of it was read at Dugald Stewart’s, 
I think, by Mrs. Barbauld. Miss @ranstoun described 
this strange work to her fricnd. The young poet, whose 
imagination was set on fire by the strange crowd of wild 


an to hgar the bells of 


Limages and novel situétions in this singular prodaction, 
never rested till, by the help of-a grammar and-diction- 
ary, he contrived to study it in the original; and she, 
as usual, encouraged him to persevere; and at,the-end 
of a few weeks’ application to the German langutige, he 
had made out the sense, and had himself written a poet- 
ical translation of that poem. 

“One mornidg;, at ‘half-past six, Miss Cranstoun was 
soused by her maid, who said Mr. Scott was in the 
dining-room, and wished to speak with her immediately. 
She dressed in a great hurry, and hastened down stairs, 
wondering whet he. could have to say to hé#’at. that 
early hour. He met her at the door, and, holding up 
his manuscript, eagerly begged her to listen to.his, poem. 
Of course she gave it all attention; and, having duly 
praised it, she sent him away quite happy, after begging 
permission to‘retain the poem for a day or two, in order 
to it over more carefully. IIe said she might a 
it till he returned from the country, where he ‘was @ 
to proceed on 4a visit, to the house where the lady to 
whom he was attached was residing. 

“His friendly critic was already aware of this in- 
tended visit ; and an idea having suggested itself to her 
during his animated perusal of the poem, she lost no 
time in putting it in execution. As soon as he was 
gone she sent for their common friend, Mr. William 
Erskine, afterwards Lord Kinneder, and confided her 
scheme to him, of which he fully approved. ‘The con- 
federates then sallied forth to put their plan in train ; 
and having repaired to Mr. Robert Miller, the book- 
seller, they soon arranged with him to print a few copies 
of the new translation of Lenoré, one of which was to be 
thrown off on the finest paper, and bound in the mest 
elegant style. 

“In a few days the book was ready; and care being 
taken to despatch it, addressed to Mr. Scott, so that it 
should arrive at what was deemed the most propitious 
moment, it was placed in the poet’s hands just as the 
company were assembled round the tea-table after 
dinner. 

“Much curiosity was expressed by the party—the 
fair lady inclusive—as the splendid little volume gradu- 
ally escaped from its folds, and displayed itself to the 
astonished eyés of the author, who for the first time saw 
himself in print; and who, all unconscious of the glo. 


appearing in such a dress. 

“Concealment was out of the question; and he was 
called upon by the unanimous acclamation of the party 
to read the poem, of which, as it happened, none of them 
had ever heard even the name. . 

“Those who have enjoyed the surpassing delight of 
hearing Sir Walter Scott read poetry, will easily under- 
stand the effect which this recitation of his own earliest 
printed work, under the excitement of such a moment, 
must have produced. Indeed, the only matter of asto- 
nishment is, how any siniple maiden’s heart could have 
resisted this first wave of the great magician’s wand, 
destined so soon to enchant all mankind! But so it was; 
and the only lasting effect of this little plot was to in- 
crease the intimacy between the young author and his 
friendly critic.” 


The circumstances on which Captain Hall 
founds his supposition that she was the origi- 
nal of Die Vernon, we give in his own words: 


“ From the accounts which she gave of her own inde- 
pendence of character and conduct, and the peculiarity of 
her ways, especially of her being always on horseback, 
and always speaking her mind—with other points border- 
ing on eccentricity, which she said she could well afford 
to laugh at in her old age, we very early conceived the 
idea that she might possibly have been the person from 
whom Sir Walter drew his bold and truly original cha- 
racter of Die Vernon; and when our suspicions were 
once aroused, we found confirmations at every turn. 
Amongst other things, it seemed very odd and unac- 
countable, that of all the works of Sir Walter Scott, the 
only one she had not seen was Rob Roy; and upon ques- 
tioning her as to the cause of this, she mentioned that it 
was the only one which he had not sent her. Now, on the 
supposition that the heroine was drawn from her, this is 
readily to be understood—but scarcely otherwise. 

“Of course, we lost no time in bringing this novel be- 
fore her, and while we read it to her, we carefully watch- 
ed the effects it produced. She was mueh more deeply 


any of the other novels. She took particular interest in 
the descriptions of the scenery; and with all-that part 
which lies in Cumberland she seemed perfectly familiar ; 
and as we read on, she repeatedly exclaimed—t Oh, I 





know that scéfie—I remember describing it myself to 


ries which awaited him, bad possibly never dreamed of, 


interested with the story than she had been with that of 


Sig Walter Scott. That angedote he ~ me | 
know'thé mam that character is taken pat i sie 3 
through the greater pt of the book. Bat, wees 
most remarkable, shiver once made-an obéeryat; 
thé character or proceedings of Die Vernon, Seem 
pletely, indeed, were we persuaded, from a ~ 
stances, that she herself was conscious of the lik 
that we felt afraid to take the liberty of speaking 
directly upon the subject. Many times, however. 
dropped hints, and gave her opeifings, but Ms 
was quite communicative on every other na de * 
resolutely silent upon this. And what @ade her = 
the more remarkable, was, that when any other of €. 
.Walter’s novels was read to her, she let Not a single che 
Facter pass without the minutest scrutiny—a bec 
often stopped us to relate other characteristic g ae 
of the persons mentioned, and which she said’ she knew + 
belonged te the same parties from which he hada 
his sketches. ; . 
“ For the rest, I shall only-add, that I cannot 
any thing more exactly like what we may su : 
Vernon to have. become in her old age, than was oures 
cellent friend Madame Purgstall at seventy-eight. ns 
forty years of expatriation, during scenes of war. pest : 
lence, and famine, with the accompaniment of milites. 
despotism and civil tyranny, had in no -material 
damped the generous spirit, or tarnished the m 
understanding, which early won the future Great 
known’s confidence and regard; and which, in the mej 
dian of ‘his power and fame, he afterwards traced im one 
of his most original and striking characters.” 


_ With Sir Walter the countess carried ig 
constant correspondence, but all.the: letters 
received from him were lost. ‘The only’ 
which has been: preserved was. written by Seo 
in 1820, but by some° accident was never-fon 
warded ; Mr. Lockhart found .it among: 


Walter’s papers, and transmitted it to her, 
she did not live to receive it. Captain Ha 
has printed it from the copy preserved by My 
Lockhart: it is beautiful and characteristicigf 
the writer; and no one, who thinks on the days 
of disaster and gloom which terminated.ithey 
mortal career of that gréat man, can read with » 
out emotion the almost prophetic Sen 
which form its conclusion. A large -ext¢ 
will, we feel confident, be highly acceptable: 
our numerous literary readers:— * a 


-“ Alas! my dear friend, what can the utmast eff 
friendship offer you, beyond the.sympathy which, 
ever sincere, must sound like an, empty ‘ 
the ear of affliction? God knows with what wil gnen i 
I would undertake any thing which might afford you ie 
melancholy consolation of knowing how much youre 
and early friend interests himself in the sad-e Y 
has so deeply wounded your peace of mind. The ven 
therefore, which conclude this letter, must not be weight 
according to their intrinsic value, for the more inadequale) 
they are to express the feelings they would fain convey 
the more they show the author’s anxious wish to do'what 
may be grateful to you. . 

“Tn truth, I have long given up poetry. I have 
my day with the public; and being no great believer im 
poetical immortality, I was very well pleased to rise® 
winner, without continuing the game, till 1 was beggatel 
of any credit I had acquired. Besides, I felt the prm 
dence of giving way before the more. forcible and power 
ful genius of Byron. If I were either greedy, or jealous 
of poetical fame—and both are strangers to my nature 
I might comfort myself with the thought, that I 
hesitate to strip myself to the contest so fearlessly/a9 
Byron does; or to command the wonder and ‘terror 
the public, by exhibiting, in my own person, the sublime) 
attitude of the dying gladiator. But with the old fra 
ness of twenty years since, F will fairly own, that thi 
same delicacy of mine may arise more ftom- consciod 
want of vigour ahd inferiority, than from a delicate dis 
like to the nature of the conflict. At any rate, there 
time for every thing, and without swearing oaths to 
think my time for poetry has gone by. : 

“ My health suffered horridly last year, I think from 
over labour and excitation ; and though it istnow.appa+ 
rently restored to its usual tone, yet during the long aa@ 
painful disorder (spasms in the stomach), and the fri ‘nd 
fal process of cure, by a prolonged use of calomel 
learned that my frame was made of flesh, and not of itom,, 
a conviction which I will long keep in remembrantey 
avoid any occupation so laboriousand agitating; as poeuy 
must be, to be worth anything, * * .* © r 
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yo gay and wild romance of life is over, with all of 
The real, dull, and stern history of humanity has 
a far greater progress over our heads ; and. age, 


g 


esi, 
voted 
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Be lovely, has laid his crutch over the stoutes: 
4 dato shoulders One thing your old society may 
mL cost that they have all run their course with honour, 
a war ihinost all with distinction ; and the brother suppers 

4 of Frederick Street have certainly made a very consider-}, 
a4 ble in the world, as was to be expected, from the 

the talents under whose auspices they were assembled. - 

Was. % One of the most pleasant sights which you would see 
‘| ss Scotland, as it now stands, would be your’ brother 
‘e. os in ion of ‘the most beautiful and romantic 
che. place in Clydesdale—Corehouse. I have promised often 
very * fogo out with him, and assist him with my deep expe- 
tes” | rience as @ planter and landscape ‘gardener. I promise 


new my oaks will outlast my laurels ; and I pique myself 

i ae upon iny compositions for manure than on any 

S “| gther compositions whatsoever to which I was ever ac- 

_ But so much does business of one sort or other 

us both, that we never have been able to fix a 

time which suited us both; and with the utmost wish to 
make out the party, perhaps we neyer may. 

“ This is a melancholy letter, but it is chiefly so from 
the sad tone of yours—who have had'such real disasters 
gree to lament—while mine is only the humorous sadness, 

qhich a retrospect on human ‘life is sure to produce on 

the most prosperous. For my own course of life, I have 
meri. only to be ashamed of its prosperity, and afraid of its 
| termination ; for I have little reason, arguing on the doc- 
> 1 rine of chances, to -hope that the same good fortune will 
attend me for ever. I have had an affectionate and _pro- 
mising family; many friends, few unfriends, and, I think, 
no enemies—and more of fame and fortune than mere 
literature ever procured fora man before. 

«] dwell among my own people, and have many whose 
happiness is dependent on me, and which I study to the 
best of my power. I trust my temper, which you know 
is by nature good and easy, has not been spoiled by flat- 

or prosperity; and therefore I have escaped entirely 
that irritability of disposition which I think is planted, 
like the slave in the poet's chariot, to prevent his enjoy- 
ing his triumph. . 

“Should things, therefore, change with me—and in 
these times, or indeed in any times, such change is to be 

ded—I trust I shall be able to surrender these 
+1 afventitious advantages, as I would my upper dress, as 

‘} something extremely comfortable, but which I can make 
shift to do. without.” 

Such is a portion of this very interesting 
book, which is occupied partly with accounts 
of visits to other portions of the province, and 
with details of the domestic economy of the 
countess——her anecdotes of the wits of the 
parliament house—of Napoleon, and the events 
of his occupation of Vienna—of Schiller aiid 
y Goethe, Haydn and Mozart. The work, as 

|} usual with Captain Hall, has all the ease and 
® freshness, without the carelessness, of familiar 
letters, and his constant display of good feeling 
)} isextremely pleasing. If no publisher should 

@e give it to the American public, we shall feel 
mag compelled to speak of it again, or print it 
ried entire. . 
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- ~ Clan- Albin.—The remark made upon Rich- 
ealoul em ardson’s novel of Sir — Grandison, * We 
‘are tave found friends for life in these volumes” — 
aly! é ies forcibly to Clan-Albin, which we con- 
rot ob pelide to-day in the Library. Its domesticity, 
ublime - a “we may coin the word, is extremely engag- 
frank ing; the scenes can scarcely be forgotten, and 
J “aimeemany a happy home will be christened Eleen- 
te dis D5 it is pleasant to reflect that every domes- 
reisaum Uchearth might be made equally happy and 
to it, FG desirable as that so delightfully described by 
ai Johnstone; neither wealth nor worldly 
appa ap onours are required to throw an equally power- 
gat gp charm round the parental fireside ; families 
My be as much united as those ef our friends 
rr im the novel, without the intervention of extra- 
cejand nary occurrences, and the memory may 
poetry &charm around youthful scenes and gouth- 
| Mb associations equally strong as. those felt. by 
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tice done her’ by the public press; it is’the 
duty of: the: public itself to do this, for she 
surely deserves the highest rank among female 
novelists. _ 


Lord ‘Roldan.~-Allan -Cunningham’s new 
romance, entitled * Lord: Roldan,’ has been 
compressed: by. the Messrs. Harpers from three} 
London volumes to. one, forming another new 
issue of their, monthly fifty-cent: publications, 
on, be it observed, paper neither hot pressed 
nor remarkably well bleached, Allan Cunning- 
ham possesses taste in a remarkable degree; 
grace, ease, poetic beauty, mark all his writings, 
whether in prose or rhyme; to us his “ Lives 
of Celebrated Painters and Sculptors” is a per- 
fect production, accessible to all, by the way, 
in the: Family Library of the same: publishers. 
In the present work, while the author dwells 
among the peasantry of his:own: Scotland he is 
delightful ; when he shifts his scene to France, 
during the revolution, he is less at home; but 
still energetic. In the prophecy respecting the 
House of Roldan, the shame of the fair Mary 
Morrison, the witch wife, the boy and, Jeanie 
Rabson, we trace a mind.of great power; and 
if there is something of inferiority in the later 
portions, we are still disposed to. award to 
‘** Lord Roldan” the praise of a very successful 
work, with great exuberance of fancy, and as 
such our readers may purchase it without. hesi- 
tation, and certainly without much loss to the 
weight of their pockets. 


Littel?’'s Museum, for the month, contains 
again two literary portraits, and an abundant 
amount of matter selected from the whole range 
of British periodical literature. 


The reader’s attention will be powerfully ar- 
rested by the narrative of Peter Viaud, which 
we insert to-day, from a new volume entitled 
“ Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea,” which we 
have just received from London. - There ‘is 
scarcely extant a more touching or affecting 
narrative ; the condition of the little heroic boy 
left to perish on the island, has no parallel on 
record. We believe that the most implicit 
confidence"may be placed in the truth of the 
account. 


Campbell's “ Letters from the South” are 
brought to a termination in the present number; 
the last are the best of the series... There. will 
be many a wet eye on reading the narrative of 
the soldier who was shot. ‘This Libraty is the 
only periodical in this country in which these 
letters have been republished without mutila- 
tion. As they have probably interested our 
readers in the condition of the French at Al- 
giers, we subjoin the Jatest intelligence upon 
the subject : 


“The chief political topic of the past week in Paris 


occupation in Algiers from 22,000 to 19,000 men. - This, 
as well as other proposals of a similar sort, has been met 
with a decisive negative. So ridiculous a saving was 
indeed submitted at'an awkward time, when every day’s 
experience proves that even 22,000 men are insufficient 


reinforcement of a few thousand men had to be sent off 
a week ago from Franee to the aid of General Arlanges, 
because no part of th troops already in Africa could-be 
spared to assist him im getting out of the difficulties in 
which he had placed: himsclf. M. Duvergier de Hau- 
ranne delivered a very long and powerful speech on the 
inexpediency of keeping Algiers at all, and :laboured-to 
show the difficulties with which its ‘possession ‘is likely 





the hero. | Mrs. Johnstone has’ never had: jus-|the majority of the deputies 


to subdue or even keep off the hostile Arabs, and that a} 


‘for a long time to be attended. His view of the matter,}“' , . 
however; was evidently not in accordance with that of] tical writer, is also numbered among the dead, 





present. M. Thiers spoke 
strongly in favour of system hitherto pursued id 
regard to the possession of, Algiers, which he declared 
will never, on any ‘ac¢ount;-be. given up by. the French 
goverament. : Ultimately the.-badget of iers was 
voted amidst the enthusiasm of the great majority of 
the deputies, though a little damped by a proposal of Mi, 
va Eanie y, to forbid any Frene fhirictionaries. or 
military, from acquiring landed property in Algiers. M. 
de la Borde opposing this strenuously, The president ob- 
served that it was the’ translation of\'a Romaw Jaw: 
‘The Roman law may say what it pleased,’ observed 
M."de la Borde, ‘but the Roman poet took care to ask, 
Quos noster veteranus aret?’ To this the president 
readily rejoined, ‘that Virgil had ly answered— 
‘ Hec mea sunt, veteres migrate coloni.. We may add, 
that no one exclaimed more loudly against the military 
system than M: de Lamartine. He’ protested against 
the idea of expelling or destroying“the Arabs, to give 
place to French cultivators, where every blade of corn, 
would require a soldier to guard it. M. de Lamartine 
said, in. conclysion,. he would ;yote, the sums demanded 
this year, on account of the late reverses at Tafna; but 
declared that he would not sanction such a system longer. 
It appears more than doubtful if he will be called onto 
do so; for it is not denied, even by the ministerial jour~ 
nals of France, that the war.with Abd-el-Kader has as- 
sumed a more formidable character than ever.” 


Harry and Lucy, by Maria Edgeworth, comes 
to our table from: the Harpers,in two:very beau- 
tiful volumes embellished with-engravings. ‘The 
republication of this lady’s works, in separate” 
issues, affords: an opportunity to ‘purchasers to 
possess any one of her admirable tales they:may 
desire, while the uniform ‘edition is access 

to those (and:awe hope they compose a. 

class) who would wish their families to re 
whole. “es 


A Year in Spain—has been reproduced by 
the same house, in three very well printed duo- 
decimo volumes, with good engravings to each. 
The popularity of this work increases with its 
age ; the original edition has long since been’ 
worn out with use in most circulating libraries; 
the present comes in an admirable shape to re- 
place it. We have a’ London duodecimo copy 
before’ us, also, superbly illustrated ; its wood 
cuts might have been advantageously introduced 
here, but the text is lucid and ‘entertaining 
without them. 


Sheppard Tee, a new American novel, came 
to hand unheralded, and proves to be the psy- 
chological autobiography of a crack-brained Jer- 
sey farmer, whose father grew rich on sausage 
making and tending market; but bis son had 
no turn for trade, lost his ‘property in various’ 
ways, was too lazy to work, ‘and happily attain- 
ed the art, “never before possessed by human: 
being,” of transferring his spirit frem body to 
body whenever he willed. Under this cloak he 
depicts the characters of a lazy farmer (himself), 
a high-living brewer, a Philadelphia dandy, an 
undiscriminating philanthropist, and a thought- 
less negro ;—here is verge enough for touches 
at all sorts of things, people, and tenets, and - 
without malice we have home truths told inge- 


has been the proposition to reduce the French army of niously, and hits which must éell, It is never- 


theless liable to offend by its truthful untruth- 
fulness, and we are not disposed to characterise 
it so highly as some of our cotemporaries have 
done. ‘The author, or we are greatly mistaken, 
published a little “ Jersey” story some years 
back, which we liked in manuscript exceedingly. 
Sir David Wilkie —The king of England 
has knighted Wilkie, the painter. a 
Barry O’ Meara, the well-known surgeon of 


Bonaparte, at St. Helena, died recently in Lon- 
don. Mr. James Mill, the political and statis- 
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together with M. Lalande, the celebrated 
French naturalist. : > 


Bunn v. Macready.—In the action for as- 
sault brought by Mr. Bunn against Mr. Mac- 
ready, in‘which the damages were laid at 20001., 
the jury assessed the manager's bruises at 1501,! 


The Giraffes, sevéral of which have recently 
arrived in London, are the Tens of the day. 
One or two imported into the United States 
would prove an admirable speculation. 


Aérostation,—Mad. Garnerin had a very nar- 
row escape in a balloon ascent last month at 
Paris. After mounting, with accident and dis- 
ordet, and being in the air five minutes, she 
was saved in her descent by the parachute. 


The London publishing season proper is 
drawing to aclose. Mr. Colburn has recom- 
menced his Burlington street. puffs, and an- 
nounces many new works in progress. Among 
the more important are—a new work by Mr. 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, to contain Cromwell, a 
tragedy, and the Duchess de Valiére, a play, in 
five acts ; a new work by the: author of “ Tre- 
maine ;” a new work by the author of “ Vivian 
Grey;” a new work by Mrs. 8. C. Hall; a new 
work by Miss Landon, entitled, ‘* Traits and 
Trials of Early Life ;” a new work by the Vis- 
count de Chateaubriand, entitled, “ An Histo- 
ricali View of English Literature ;” the myste- 
rious“ Désennuyée,”’ and “ Mrs. Armytage; or, 

"Female Domination,” a new novel by Mrs. 

Charles Gore. Prince Lucien Bonaparte’s Me- 
moits are nearly through the press of Messrs. 
Saunders & Otley, of London and New York. 
Mr. Chorley’s Memorials of Mrs. Hemans are 
in considerable forwardness; the work will con- 
tain a large collection of her private letters, 
and a beautiful portrait and view of her house 
and surrounding scenery. A second edition, 
with additions, of the ‘* Adventures of a Gentle- 
man in Search of a Horse,” is in press. The 
foreguing, with those under our last head 
of new London works, form the whole of the 
literary announcements and publications found 
in our large bulk of London magazines, and 
weekly literary periodicals, for July, received 
last week. 


Mrs. Leigh Hunt has lately been very suc- 
cessful in modeling a bust of Shelley; it is 
said to be remarkably exact; may we not hope 
that a few copies of the cast will find their way 
to America, where Shelley has many sincere 
admirers. 


Horace Vernet, the celebrated painter, has 
decided to leave Paris and take up his residence 
in St. Petersburgh, in consequence of a sup- 
posed slight from government. This aftist’s 
facility and rapidity of painting is so great, that 
he is said to have painted upwards of a thou- 
sand pictures, and to have begun and finished 
his largest historical work in siz days / 


A story in Mrs. Trollope’s “ Paris and the 
Parisians,” is said to have wounded the feelings 
of a highly respectable family so severely aa to 
cause the suicide of one of its members, though, 
as usual with Madame, there was not a word of 
truth in the whole fabrique / 


A society, entitled the “ Egyptian,” has been 


formed at Cairo, for the express purpose of 


facilitating the researches of those whom cu- 
riosity may lead to the valley of the Nile. - 


The Princess Mary, daughtcr. of Louis Phi- 
lippe, has executed recently some beautiful 
specimens of sculpture ; a statue just completed 
by her is said to be a chef d’ceuvre. 


The Durand Vases.—A magnificent collection 
of Etruscan vases, which, we have been in- 
formed, exceeds in beauty and value those pur- 
chased ‘of Sir William Hamilton, some years 
since, for the British Museum, has lately been 
obtained for that national repository by a special 
grant from the Treasury. : 


We should express our sorrow at hearing of 
the death of Reicha, the celebrated contra- 
puntist—perhaps most generally known as a 
composer by his concerted pieces for wind 
instruments, 


We have great pleasure in announcing, says 
Galignani’s Messenger, that: the king has 
created Captain Basil Hall a Commander of the 
Order of the Legion of Honour, in considera- 
tion of the services -he has rendered to the 
sciences, and particularly those of navigation 
and astronomy. ~ 


Diary of a Late Physician.—Blackwood’s 
Magazine, for July, eontains the commence- 
ment of an admirably told tale, “The Merchant’s 
Clerk,” another (and probably the last) of the 
* Passages from the Diary of a Late Physician.” 
It is so deeply interesting that we shall! insert 
it in the * Library” next week, together with 
“ Madrid in 1835.” 


Southey’s Cowper, with Harvey’s rich and 
homefelt pictures of the rural spots the poet 
loved, has reached the fifth volume, and is now 
in the midst of the delightful Letters. 


Proverbial Politeness of the Military.—An officer in 
India, who had been just raised from the ranks for his 
gallantry, being invited to the governor’s table, was in- 
vited by the governor’s lady, as a marked compliment, 
to take wine. “No ma’am, [ thank you,” replied the 
unsophisticated hero; “I never takes wine, but I'ma 
tiger at beer !’—London and Paris Mag. of Fashion. 


—~— 


New American Publications. 


Sheppard Lee. Written by himself. 2 vols. 12mo. 
New York: Harpers. 

Lord Roldan, a Romance. By Allan Cunningham. 
1 vol. 12mo. Same publishers. 


General Therapeutics, or principles of Medical Prac- 
tice; with tables of the chief remedial agents and their 
preparations, and of the different poisons and their anti- 
dotes. By Robley Dunglison, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. Phila- 
delphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

Irving’s Complete Works. Vols. III. and IV. The 
Sketch-Book of Geoffrey Crayon. Same publishers. 
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REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


July 28,—E. A. Ames, Port Clinton, Ohio. 
22,— James L, Talbot, Jackson, Te. 

Aug. 2,—Geo. W. P. Custiz, Arlington House, D.C. 
2,—J. B. Anthony, Williamsport, Pa. 

—— 3,—Young Men’s Association, Troy, N. Y. 

——..7,—Miss Elizabeth Wilkins, Newbern, N.C. 

—— 17,—Charles Rapsley, Little Rock, Ark. Ty. 

— 4—John T. Ingraham, Seekonk, Mass. 

July 28,—W. H. M‘Koy, Lisburn, N. C. 

Aug. 3,—D. Lifford, P. M., Lancaster, Ohio. 
10,—James Kinsey, Mount Hoily, N. J. 

July 29,—Saml. B. Creighton, M..D., Jackson, Te. 
25,—Wm. Henry, Mineral Point, Wisconsin Ty. 

Aug. 6,—B. Barlow, Fairfield, Vt. 

—— 12,—H. B. Cunningham, Sunsbury, N.C. 

—— 10,—Wm. E. Martin, Columbia, S. C. 

— 2—W. R. T. Armstrong, Chicago, Ill. 

—— 15,—Miss Elizabeth Tenbrook, Hudson, N. Y. 
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